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Peter Penguin Talking 


Ladies and gentlemen, and especially all the 
new Story Paraders, I want to introduce today 
the one and only Oscar the Seal. Turn a couple 
of pages and there you will find him, brisk and 
bouncing, fat and funny—often in trouble but never down, New 
readers are going to get a gay surprise and old readers will be happy 
to see Oscar again. 

Oscar has a great many admirers and some of them go to extremes. 
I have even had letters lately suggesting that Oscar should run for 
president or Congress or the local police. I really thought it better not 
to show these letters to Oscar; he is a good seal despite his mistakes and 
should not be spoiled. 

But I do not think Oscar would make a good president or judge or 
even a policeman. Certain things are expected of these officers and they 
must do what is expected. Now Oscar always does and says what you 
don’t expect. Take today, for instance. 

“Pete,” he said to me. “This wind smells like spring. What does spring 
make you think of?” 

“Spring? Why, sunshine and flowers, birds singing, children playing. 
What does it make you think of?” 

“MUD-—slippery, slithery, soft and sucking, sweet, sweet mud! I 
love mud, Pete, don’t you?” 

“No.” 

“That’s odd. Just think how most of the year the land is hard and 
dry; it scratches when I try to go about on it. Then comes a thaw and 
some rains and everything gets soft and slippery. I can slide and slip, 
slip and slide, over the world so wide. Mud brings out the poetry in me, 
Pete.” 

“So I see.” 

Now I hope for the sake of your mothers that none of you take after 
Oscar in your feelings about mud. After all, he spends half his days in a 
tank or tub, and so a little mud soon washes off, but every one does not 
have these advantages, I once knew a boy who liked mud too well and 
what do you think happened to him? 

This boy whose name was Mike—Muddy Mike his pals called him— 
was quite a trial to his family. It wasn’t only that he tracked mud on 
his shoes, but his mother found mud inside his shoes; for he liked above 











everything to wriggle his toes in the mud. Of course, she found mud in 
his finger nails, too, and even behind his ears, though he didn’t really 
know how that got there. 

Mike liked all kinds of mud but some kinds better than others. He 
didn’t really much care for thin mud—he said it was too much like water. 
He liked best mud that was sticky, so that when you stepped on it your 
foot went down slowly and then you had to tug hard to get it up and, 
finally, up it would come with a loud plop! That was Mike’s favorite 
sport, better than coasting or swimming or even marbles. 

Well, one day Mike saw a beautiful smooth sheet of mud in an un- 
expected place, right in the middle of a grass plot in the park. He put 
down one foot just to try it and found it nice and thick, so he walked 
right into the middle of it, even though there was a sign that said KEEP 
orr. When he got to the middle, he wriggled his feet a little, so he 
would sink deeper; and deeper he sank very quickly—right over his 
shoes. Then he pulled and he tugged but he could not get out, he sank 
right up to his knees. 

Then Mike called for help. People came all right, but they couldn’t 
reach him because he was way in the middle, and “Anyway,” they said, 
“it serves him right.” 

A policeman came and shook his head sadly. “This time, me lad, you 
made a mistake, It’s not mud you got into but fresh concrete. However, 
when it hardens a bit more, we'll be able to bring out some sand- 
wiches to you. Would you rather have ham or cream cheese and jelly?” 

Now that reminds me, somehow, of quite an old book that every 
properly brought up child should know. It is Cautionary Taes by 
Hilaire Belloc. Look it up in your library some time, Yes, there are 
some books every boy and girl should know. There are Docror Do- 
LITTLE, Mary Poppins, WINNIE THE Poou and, as you get older, Tom 
Sawyer, LitrLe WomEN and Sitver Cuter. But maybe each person 
would make a different list. ’'ll send ten penguin bookplates to any boy 
or girl who will send me a list of the ten best books he has ever read. 
Write to Perer Pencuin, % Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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OSCAR’S FARM FURLOUGH 


By Maser E, Nerkirk 
Illustrated by Wilfrid S. Bronson 


Part ONE 


Ar one TIME during the war, Oscar and Mr. Zabriski served on 
a submarine. And when the boat returned to her base, Mr. 
Zabriski hurried ashore to make his report. 

“Oscar,” he called. “Are you coming along?” 

But the seal pointed to the beach. “My flippers are just itching 
to paddle in that scrunchy sand,” he said. 

So Mr. Zabriski went off alone. He returned with exciting 
news. “We're being transferred,” he said. “Guess where.” 
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“T’'ll bet they’re sending us to the Pacific Ocean,” said Oscar. 
“Perhaps the Sea of Japan. Am I right?” 

“No, indeed!” was the reply. “You'll never guess. We’re 
going into the Army.” 

Oscar gave Mr. Zabriski a puzzled look. Then he jumped up 
and began an Indian war dance, hopping about on one flipper 
while he shook his head. He explained when he stopped, “I 
couldn’t hear—water in my ears. Tell me again. Where are we 
going next?” 

“Into the Army,” Mr. Zabriski repeated, his eyes twinkling. 

‘Why, that’s what I heard before,” Oscar told his trainer. 
“But it’s impossible. Sailors can’t serve in the Army.” 

Then Mr. Zabriski stopped teasing and explained. “Now 
don’t get excited,” he said. “It’s really the Land Army. Some- 
times it’s called the Crops Corps. You see the farmers need help, 
and we fellows from the submarine need sunshine, so they’re 
giving us farm furloughs. We’ll help win the war by growing 
food and, at the same time, get in good shape for winter.” 

Oscar agreed that the plan might do for humans. But he 
argued, “I’m a seal. The Navy is my dish. No farmer will want 
me, that’s certain.” 

Mr. Zabriski, however, quieted Oscar’s fears. “Don’t worry,” 
he said. “They'll take us both.” Then he began telling about 
summers on a farm. “Don’t forget,” he said, “that twenty years 
ago I was the champion chicken-picker of Buffalo County. And 
can I husk corn! Well, I’ve had experience, and they’ll have to 
take you or they won’t get me.” 

The next afternoon Oscar and Mr. Zabriski reported to the 
United States Employment Service. There they found the 
farmers desperate for help. Thomas Applegate, a tall, angular 
man with graying hair, told Mr. Zabriski, “I’d hire you even if 
you were a snake charmer toting around a trunk full of rattlers.” 
Then his face wrinkled into a grin when he said, “But the truth 
is, I’m batty about seals. Can’t resist ’em.” 

That kind of talk suited Mr. Zabriski. And when Oscar 
whispered, “Let’s go,” the two sailors climbed into the farmer’s 
car and headed for the country. 
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While they drove, Mr. Applegate talked about his farm. 
“Those spring rains turned my fields into lakes of mud and de- 
layed my plowing,” he said. “And now the strawberries are 
ripe and the cherries will soon need picking. Sometimes I get 
plumb discouraged,” he added. 

“Well, Pll help you all I can,” Mr. Zabriski promised. 

“And don’t forget me,” said Oscar. “Perhaps I could drive 
a tractor.” 

But the farmer had doubts. “Best stay away from the fields, 
Oscar,” he said. ““You can do chores around the house.” 

The Applegate place was spic and span. There were a white 
farmhouse and a big red barn, with three elegant silvery cupolas - 
and a tall silo. Near-by were many small buildings, an older barn, 
corn cribs, pig sties, chicken coops, and a wood shed. 

“Say! I like it here,” Oscar exclaimed, as he looked around. 

Mr. Zabriski took a deep breath. “I smell growing things,” 
he murmured. “My, this is nice!” 

With so much to be done, Oscar decided to begin at once. The 
men were in the barn, so he hunted up the farmer’s wife. Mrs. 
Applegate was in the kitchen. Oscar saw her through the screen 
door. She was a plump, jolly-looking little woman with rosy-red 
cheeks. She was busily getting supper, frying ham, cutting 
bread, and opening jars of pickles and fruit. 

“Oh, I hope she’s fond of animals,” said Oscar to himself. 
“T’ll work hard. She’ll find out I’m not a nuisance.” 

So Oscar flapped on the door, and before Mrs. Applegate 
had time to say scat, he plunged into speech. “Hello,” he said. 
“Mr. Zabriski and I have come to work for you. Just give me a 
job and [ll pitch in.” 

Mrs. Applegate didn’t scream, she didn’t start throwing 
things at Oscar. She didn’t scold, either. At first, she appeared 
startled. Then a strange look came into her eyes, and she hid her 
face in her apron and began to cry. That was a new experience 
for the seal. If cups and saucers had come flying at him, he could 
have dodged, or even caught them on his nose. But tears! He 
just didn’t know what to do. 

Fortunately, Mr. Applegate came along at that moment. He 
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began smoothing things out. “Now, Ma,” he said. “Don’t get 
upset. I was coming in to explain about Oscar, but I got to 
talking.” 

Mrs. Applegate looked up. “All the chores and no help,” she 
wailed. “And, now, another animal!” Then she stopped crying 
and her eyes flashed. “Whatever got into you, Tom Applegate,” 
she scolded, “starting to run a menagerie in war time?” 

“Now, Ma,” Mr. Applegate began again. 

But his wife wasn’t through. “I won’t have that critter in the 
house,” she declared. ‘““Take him back where he came from.” 




















“Wait, Ma. Let me explain,” Mr. Applegate replied. “Oscar 
and his trainer are from the Navy. Zabriski’s a captain, but he 
knows farm work inside out. And he says his seal’s a very un- 
usual animal. We’re lucky to have them. They’ll help us a lot.” 

“I want to work,” Oscar put in. “Can’t I do something?” 

Mrs. Applegate’s face seemed brighter, though she said 
nothing. 

“Tt’s late. He could bring the cows in for milking,” the farmer 
suggested. His wife still looked extremely doubtful. 
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“Do you think you could go for the cows, Oscar?” Mr. 
Applegate asked. 

“Yes, ma’am—I mean, yes, sir,” said Oscar. “But how do you 
make them come? Shall I coax them with food as you coax 
seals, or crack a whip at them as you do lions?” 

“Great Scott! No!” Mr. Applegate cried. And even Mrs. 
Applegate smiled faintly. “It’s easy,” the farmer explained. 
“Just open the gate. They’ll come.” 

So Oscar set out down the lane and found the cows waiting 
at the gate. When it was opened, however, they seemed in no 
hurry to reach the barn, but took their time ambling along in a 
sleepy fashion, too slow to suit the seal. 

“Hey! Wake up!” Oscar called. “Get a move on.” The cows 
paid no attention. 

“Don’t you know we’re at war? There’s work to do, and 
your part is giving milk,” they were urged. “Giddap! Stir your 
soup-bones.” That got no result, and now the two foremost 
beasts stopped for a bite of tender grass, and loitered calmly 
while they nosed among the flowers. 

““What’s the matter with you?” Oscar demanded with impa- 
tience. “This is no time to pick bouquets. Mosey along there!” 
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Still the cows refused to be hurried. Then Oscar had an idea. 
“How stupid of me,” he said. “I’ve been expecting too much ~ 
of these dumb creatures. I forgot they don’t understand English. 
And I can’t speak cow language. This is a fine pickle. What 
shall 1 do?” 

By this time all the cattle had come to a standstill. The leaders 
were tasting new blackberry shoots, while the rest of the herd 
waited with fly-swishing tails. 

“I could bark,” the seal decided. “That might start them.” 
He tried it—with immediate success. For the cows threw up 
their heads, hoisted their tails in the air, and leaped forward; 
while Oscar, seeing that he was getting results, darted helter- 
skelter back and Searls across the lane, giving a good imitation of 
a PT Boat chasing Japs. 

“Yippee!” he yelled. “Let ’em have it boys! On to Tokyo! ‘4 








And barking fiercely, he kept at the heels of the clumsy 
beasts as they fled in confusion, zigzagging from side to side like 
battleships dodging torpedoes. 

When the cattle reached the barnyard, however, they did 
not stop running, but blundered about the enclosure, bawling 


unhappily. The 1 rumpus brought Mr. Applegate running from 
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the stable, while Oscar’s trainer, milk pail in hand, appeared in 
the doorway. And when the seal saw Mr. Zabriski’s forehead 
wrinkled like a wash-board, he knew there was trouble. 

Mr. Zabriski looked very stern when he explained. “Fright- 
ened cows give less milk,” he said. “And you know less milk 
means less food for our troops, and for folks at home, and 
hungry people across the seas.” He paused and shook his head. 
“We may not be welcome here after this,” he added. 

Oscar dreaded what Mr. Applegate might say. “If only he’ll 
give me another chance,” the guilty one muttered. 

But the farmer was an understanding man. When the cattle 
had quieted down and been coaxed into their stalls, he said, not 
unkindly, “I guess it was partly my fault, Oscar. Perhaps you 
weren’t cut out to be a farm hand.” 

“I surely am sorry I made such a big mistake, Mr. Apple- 
gate,” said the seal. “T’ll try very hard to learn. Can I help you 
tomorrow?” 

“Well, I hardly know,” was the reply. “T’ll find you a job 
one of these days when I’m not so busy. But, in the meantime, 
you'd better keep away from the cows.” 

Oscar said that he surely would. Then he added to himself, 
“And if I know what’s good for me, I’ll keep away from Mrs. 
Applegate, too.” 

After the milking was done, the farmer fixed a snug bed for 
Oscar in the haymow, where he was very comfortable. But 
when he awakened in the morning, just for a moment he 
thought he was back in the circus. Day on the farm began with 
music by the barnyard glee club. The concert opened with the 
crowing of the rooster. And soon other creatures joined the 
chorus. Horses neighed, cows mooed, and hogs grunted, “Oink! 
Oink! Oink!” When Mr. Zabriski appeared in the barn, Oscar 
remarked, “I thought it was quiet in the country.” 

Mr. Zabriski chuckled. “I guess they’re yelling for chow,” 
he said, and set about feeding the stock. Oscar helped throw 
down hay for the horses, and watched the feed being meas- 
ured out for the cows. But later when the men went to the fields, 
the seal was pretty lonesome. 
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After several days, when he thought Mrs. Applegate had for- 
gotten about the cows, he offered to help her; but she always 
seemed too busy to bother with him. “No, you might spill that 
mash,” she told Oscar, when he wanted to feed the chickens. 
And when he asked if he could work in the garden, she sighed 
and said, “Now, Oscar, I doubt if you know the difference 
between the weeds and the flowers. And I certainly can’t have 
you pulling up all my vegetables.” It was discouraging. 

So one evening, when Mr. Zabriski came in, sunburned 
and hungry, and reported, “Well, I put in a good day—planted 
potatoes in that big south field,” Oscar looked mournful. 

“I didn’t do a thing. I guess I’m just a nuisance around here.” 

“Now, Oscar, don’t feel that way,” said kind-hearted Mr. 
Applegate. “Just wait until we get the planting done. Then you 
can give us a show every evening. How will that suit you?” 

“Of course, I'll give some shows,” Oscar promised. “But 
farm work is more important. I came here to grow food.” 

“Well, let me see,” said Mr. Applegate. “Let me see. I did say 
I'd find you a job.” And just then Mrs. Applegate came from 
the kitchen with a large wooden bowl under her arm. “I have 
it,” said the farmer. “You can help gather the eggs.” 

“Ma,” he said, “why don’t you let Oscar go along?” 

But Mr. Zabriski interrupted. “I’m afraid Oscar will be in 
the way,” he said. 

“No, it’s not that,” Mrs. Applegate replied. “But eggs are so 
precious these days, and he might squash a few.” 

“Nonsense!” said the farmer. “He won’t have to touch them. 
He can hustle on ahead and call out to you when he finds one.” 
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But the seal hesitated. He looked from his trainer to the 
farmer’s wife. “Is it all right?” he asked. “Eggs have mighty 
thin shells.” 

“Oh, I guess I’m an old fuss budget, Oscar,” Mrs. Applegate 
admitted with a smile. “After all, just looking at the eggs won’t 
break them. I'll try you out.” 

Now Oscar was happy. He flopped across the straw-covered 
floor of the hen house, calling: “Here’s one! Here’s another!” 
and “Oh, boy! This vest has three in it.” 

The hens were laying well, and when the egg gatherers 
started back to the house, the large bow] was full. But suddenly 
Mrs. Applegate stopped. “I’ve just remembered,” she said. 
“This morning I saw a setting hen, clucking around near the 
old barn. She may have stolen a nest there. Let’s look for it.” 

“Whose nest did she steal?” Oscar asked. “I never knew that 
hens were thieves.” 

“Oh, Oscar,” Mrs. Applegate laughed. “You surely are a city 
seal. I meant that she had stolen away to lay her eggs in a secret 
place, so that no one can gather them. You see, she wants to 
hatch out baby chicks.” 

Oscar felt that Mrs. Applegate was beginning to like him. 
“I must be very careful and not make any trouble for her,” he 
said to himself. 

When they reached the old barn, he began to search thor- 
oughly. He flattened out to snoop under farm machinery, and 
he stretched out to nose into dusty corners, until his fur was 
filled with hay-seed and his whiskers were trimmed with cob- 
webs. One egg was found on the seat of an old sleigh. And that 
was kept separate for fear it was too stale to eat. 

Then Mrs. Applegate decided to look in the empty haymow 
overhead. Placing the bowl gently on the floor at the foot of 
the ladder, she said, “Take care of the eggs, Oscar,” and dis- 
appeared into the loft. 

Oscar squatted beside the eggs and listened to the footsteps 
overhead. Soon he heard, “Here she is, I’ve found her. Shoo! 
Shoo!” ‘Then began a great commotion, a furious flapping of 
wings and an angry squawking. 
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“Are there many eggs?” Oscar called up to Mrs. Applegate. 

“Oh, yes, a big nestful,” was the answer. “I'll count them.” 

Of course, Oscar wanted to see. There in front of him was 
the ladder to the low loft. He had gone up much higher ladders 
when performing in circuses. This one was easy. But he had 
to watch the eggs. He therefore climbed just far enough so that 
he could look into the haymow with one eye and see the bow] 
of eggs with the other. He perched there nicely balanced, and 
was stretching his neck for a better view, when suddenly a dive 
bomber came at him. Mrs. Applegate had chased the old biddy 
off her nest and, scolding and cackling, she flew right at Oscar 
and made a crash landing on his head. Her wings spread a blind- 
fold over his eyes, while her claws scratched for a foothold on 
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his nose. Even a fighting Marine would have been bowled over 
by that attack. 

Oscar lost his balance. Fortunately, he did not have far to fall, 
but Oscar was heavy, and he struck with a thud that shook the 
timbers of the old barn. 

““‘What’s happened?” Mrs. Applegate called in alarm. And 
for a moment, even Oscar hardly knew. Then, as the noisy hen 
took off from her temporary landing field, he began to collect 
his wits. Something was very wrong where he sat. He was still 
too shaken to know how badly it hurt. But there was an alarm- 
ing, moist, sticky feeling under him. And he yelled frantically, 





“Oh, hurry, Mrs. Applegate! Hurry! I’m bleeding. It’s terrible! 
I’m sitting in a pool of blood. I think I landed on some glass.” 

“Don’t move! I’m coming!” Mrs. Applegate called, and be- 
gan backing rapidly down the ladder. 

Oscar squeezed his eyes tight shut and told himself to be brave. 
“Tl remember how our sailors stay at their battle stations no 
matter what happens,” he said. “I won’t be a baby and cry out.” 

And when Mrs. Applegate exclaimed, “Oh, Oscar!” he mut- 
tered through clenched teeth, “I can take it. But . . . you'd 
better go for Mr. Zabriski . . . if it’s that bad!” 

“Is it bad!” Mrs. Applegate cried. “Is it bad! Just open your 
eyes and look!” 

The anger in her voice jerked Oscar upright. He looked. And 
his heart began a wild tap dance in his chest. For the blood that 
Oscar saw was not red. It was yellow, streaked with white. And 
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in the thick stream spreading slowly across the floor, ship- 
wrecked eggshells floated! 

Oscar groaned. And this time his suffering was real as he 
hoisted himself and saw where he had been sitting. Not one 
egg was left whole. Even the wooden bow] had been split in two! 

Then Oscar glanced at Mrs. Applegate. Her face warned 
him of trouble. “Well!” she began. “I thought that at least I 
could trust you to watch the eggs without your trying to sit on 
them like a hen! This is the limit!” 

“No! No! I wasn’t playing hen,” Oscar started to explain. 

But the farmer’s wife had more to say. “We are trying to help 
win the war by raising food, not by destroying it,” she said 
plainly. “I simply can’t have you around, that’s all.” Then, 
whirling about, the lady marched off to the house. 

Oscar had plenty of time to think while he sat soaking in 
the watering-trough, trying to remove the scrambled-egg patch 
from the seat of his fur breeches. “I guess the Gremlins are on 
my trail,” he decided. “I guess I might as well grab my sea bag 
and shove off. Even Mr. Zabriski won’t forgive me now.” 


(This is Part One of a two-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 


WISH 


If I could wish, 

I'd be a fish 
(For just a day or two) 

To flip and flash 

And dart and splash 
And nothing else to do, 

And never any one to say, 

“Are you quite sure you washed today?” 

I'd like it, wouldn’t you? 


—Dorotuy Brown THOMPSON 
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HIGH AND AWAY 
By Katuerine B. SHIPPEN 
Illustrated by Barry Bart 


Cuen Cu Line sat in the courtyard of his father’s house, try- 
ing to make a new tune on his bamboo flute. A flowering almond 
tree sent a drift of white blossoms soundlessly to the ground 
near him, and a thrush in a wicker cage over his head twittered 
with a soft rustle'of its wings. It was quiet in the courtyard. The 
only real sounds were the wavery notes that Chen Chu Ling 
made with his bamboo flute. 


Chen Chu Ling was trying to set a poem to music, and this 
was the poem: 


Flocks of birds have flown high and away, 

A solitary drift of cloud, too, has gone wandering on, 
And I sit alone with the Ching-ting peak towering beyond; 
We never grow tired of each other, the mountain and I. 


Chen Chu Ling loved the poem. He liked to imagine that the 
Ching-ting peak was the Peak at Hong Kong. 

But it is hard to make flute music. Even the thrush in its 
wicker cage didn’t seem to think much of the sounds he made. 
He had been playing his flute for nearly an hour, when his 
father came home. 

“Put down your flute and come here, Chu Ling,” he said. 
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“There is trouble in the city. At the tea house I have listened 
to the little speaking box they call the radio. The Japanese are 
coming to attack Hong Kong and throw their fire bombs on 
it. All who can must fly. The servants have left, already. I have 
used the telephone, and have engaged places on the American 
Clipper for you and me. It will be flying to Burma, and there 
we shall be safe.” 

Chen Chu Ling was not really frightened when his father 
told him the news. He did not even realize that he was sorry 
to leave the quiet courtyard and the city where he had been 
born. He went about the house helping his father to put up the 
shutters on the windows and to bar the doors. At the very last, 
they went back to the courtyard and opened the door of the 
wicker cage, so that the thrush could fly away. 

Soon they were walking through the streets toward the air- 
port. The wind was blowing up clouds of dust that had been 
raised by the hurrying feet of many people. Some were carry- 
ing rolls of bedding on their backs, others had all their household 
goods piled on wheelbarrows. Old men and old women hobbled 
by, using long pipes for staffs, and little children in padded 
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coats helped their parents with boxes and bundles. Everything 
was confusion and terror, and the frightened people were run- 
ning, running, choking every road, trying to get away some- 
where to safety. 

Around the somewhat battered clipper, which lay in the mid- 
dle of the airfield, a thick crowd surged back and forth. But 
Chen Chu Ling and his father gradually made their way 
through it until they stood at the flight of steps which led up 
to the door of the plane. 

“Sorry, Mr. Chen,” the air line official said. “Every seat in 
the plane is taken. We can’t take on any more weight, or we 
wouldn’t be able to lift the plane at all.” 

Even as he was speaking a siren wailed. The crowd surged 
and pushed, and the motor of the plane began to whir. 

But an American woman, who had been standing at the door 
of the clipper, saw them and came down the steps to them. 

“Of course they’ll have to come,” she said. “They don’t 
weigh very much. You can throw out my trunk and my bag,” 
and she held out her hand toward Chen Chu Ling and his father. 

It was very crowded in the cabin of the plane, but Chen Chu 
Ling was beside the window and he could look out. As the 
plane rose into the wind, he was above the pushing, shoving 
crowd at the airport, above the frightened people that choked 
the roads, above the houses that climbed up the Hong Kong 
Peak, above the thin crescent of white sand where the waves 
wash up at Repulse Bay. He could look down and see the tea 
terraces, the water buffalo ploughing the fields, the little 
farmers’ huts. And then he was looking at strange new country 
that he had never seen before, and he had joined the flocks of 
birds “flying high and away.” 

“Where are you, little thrush?” he whispered. 

So Chen Chu Ling sat still beside his father and looked out 
of the window and listened to the talk of the other passengers. 

“We were lucky to get on board the Clipper at all,” one of 
them said. “I’ve heard that there are only three planes in all 
China that can take people away from the bombed areas.” 

“There came near to being only two,” said his friend. “Did 
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you hear that while this plane was being overhauled a Jap Zero 
found her, and put three thousand bullets into her? The me- 
chanics patched the holes with canvas and glue. If you look out 
the window you can see the patches right now.” 

“Do you think she’s sound enough to fly?” the first man said. 

“T don’t know,” said the second. 

Chen Chu Ling looked out the window at the wing. There 
on the surface it wasn’t hard to see the patches, carefully glued 
to the metal. 

The fog was drifting past them now, hiding away the land 
beneath. It seemed as if they were flying through a dream. It 
was so monotonous, looking out and seeing nothing but the 
drifting clouds, that Chen Chu Ling almost went to sleep. 

Suddenly he sat up straight in his seat and pinned his dark 
eyes on the edge of a cloud. For from that cloud’s gray cushion 
he had seen a plane dart out. It was at some distance, but he 
could see distinctly that it was camouflaged with violet and 
blue, and that a large orange disk was painted on its side. 

“Look, Father,” he said. ‘The other passengers looked, too. 





When the Captain saw the Zero coming, he gave the Clipper 
all he had. He dropped lower to get away, and the Zero fol- 
lowed. He climbed up, and it was on his tail. He dodged into 
the middle of a thick cloud, only to find when he came out of 
it that the Jap was behind him. Chen Chu Ling watched the 
distance between the Clipper and the Zero getting shorter. It 
was hide-and-seek in the clouds, but the Clipper was apparently 
not yet within range of the Jap guns. 
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Finally the Clipper dove down to a low cloud, and smacked 
into a tropical storm. The rain battered against the windows, 
and the flashes of lightning illuminated the clouds piled up 
around them. Now and again the crash of thunder drowned 
out the throb of the engines. ‘1 he rain flooded over the plane as 
it raced at top speed through the sky. Chen Chu Ling sat quiet, 
close beside his father, watching. 





THEY SAW THE JAP ZERO BEHIND THEM 


Suddenly a screeching sound, like the whistle of a bullet, 
pierced the cabin. 

“What was that?” said the merchant. 

“What was that?” 

“What was that?” 

Every man, woman, and child in the cabin gripped the handle 
of his seat, waiting for what might follow. 

Then the captain’s voice came to them through the loud 
speaker. “It’s all right,” he said. “It’s just the wind whistling 
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through a hole. The rain has washed off one of the patches.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when they heard another 
wail. ““Whoo-o00-00,” it went. 

And then another patch blew off—“Whaa-aa-aa.” 

The sounds all blended together like a crazy organ. It was 
exactly as if an insane player had put wings on his instrument 
and was driving it at top speed through the sky. “Whee-aa- 
00-ee.” 

They ran out of the storm finally, out into the clear, blue, 
sunny sky. Shrieking and wailing with the crazy noise, the plane 
rushed on. Chen Chu Ling and the other passengers, fascinated, 
looked out through the window at the clouds behind them. 
They saw the Jap Zero emerge from the clouds, saw it curve 
in a great circle with a flash of its orange disk, and fly back 
whence it had come. 

“Tt’s gone!” Chen Chu Ling cried. “It’s gone! It isn’t after 
us any more! What made it go?” 

Then suddenly all the passengers were talking at once. “They 
must think we’re demons!” they said. “They must think we’re 
shrieking demons bringing them bad luck!” 

“The bold Japanese!” said the merchant, who was sitting in 


front of Chen Chu Ling. 
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“We've scared them off with a whistle!” somebody else said. 

With that the passengers all began to laugh. And they laughed 
and laughed till they had no breath left and the tears were run- 
ning down their cheeks. 

So, shrieking and wailing, the plane flew on. Farmers work- 
ing in the fields looked up in wonder to see what was passing 
in the sky. Finally, safe at the airfield in Lashio, the captain set 
the Clipper down, and the wailing and the shrieking stopped. 
Then the passengers, laughing triumphantly, climbed down and 
crowded around the plane, looking with wonder at the whis- 
tling holes. 

But Chen Chu Ling, walking beside his father to a new inn 
in a strange country, was wondering if the birds that flew high 
and away would not return some day to the Ching-ting peak. 


THE CHANGELING 


April is a changeling child, 
gay and perverse. 

Her laughter flashes in a breath 
to rain or worse. 


She thaws the heart and warms the earth 
with young green grass, 

Then turns the meadow overnight 
to silver glass. 


She mists the elms with emerald, 
and first you know, 

On maple boughs the scarlet buds 
burn through the snow! 


—FRANCES FRosT 
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THE JAR PAINTER 


By Muriet Monya Lask1 


Illustrated by Katharine Knight 


A pay In the shadows before a cabaret in the Mexican village 
of Tabanya an old man sat. He sat and painted, dipping his 
brush in this pot of red paint, in that pot of green paint, all the 
day long. That is, all day long except at siesta time, when the 
cabaret and the narrow, unpaved streets were quiet and deserted 
and even the insects stayed close to the shadows and the cool 
brick walls. 

In Mexico at siesta time the shopkeepers, and the shoemakers, 
the old women by the well, the men in the cornfields, and the 
children in the streets, leave off their chatter and work and play, 
and look for a quiet place, a cool and shady place, to take a nap. 
That is the custom in Mexico. And it was so with the old man. 

All day long he would paint, except at siesta time. At siesta 
time he would pull his wide-brimmed hat over his eyes, clasp 
his fat hands over his round stomach, lean back against the white 
plaster wall, and go to sleep. 

He was a very fat old man, with a mustache that drooped to 
his chin. The children could tell him from far away by his 
bright yellow hat, with the circle of red silk tassels around it, 
and by his gay plaid blanket. He looked almost like the jars he 
painted, for that was what he painted—round and short and 
gay-colored. 


All day long (except at siesta time) he painted little clay jars. 
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He painted them as the music came twang-twanging from the 
cabaret; as it cling-clanged from the cabaret, he painted zigzag 
lines and splashes of color, big-eared donkeys, brilliant sun- 
flowers. How he would paint to-the tune of the merry music! 
All over the village and on the farms on the mountain sides, he 
was known as the “Jar Painter.” There was none who painted 
so well as he. And none who had as many coins to jangle in his 
trouser pockets. 

When tourists came along the unpaved road before the cab- 
aret, they would stop and say, “Look! What bright colors! 
What lively lines! They’re the most cheerful jars I’ve ever seen!” 

Or, “My sister would like that merry little jar for her sun 
room. It’s so lively. Come, let’s buy some jars!” 

“Tinkle, tinkle, clang, clang,” one coin would fall against 
another in the old man’s pocket. 

“Come let’s buy some jars from the Jar Painter!” 

“Tinkle, tinkle, tink,” another coin in his pocket. 

The Jar Painter had not always been so fortunate. He well 
remembered the days when he had scarcely enough to eat and 
no roof to keep off the rain. Each coin he could spare he hid 
away so that some day, when he grew too old to paint, he could 
buy a little house with a cornfield behind it. Each day at siesta 
time he would wipe his brushes and close his eyes beneath his 
broad-brimmed hat to dream of the little house with the corn- 
field behind it. | 

But one morning there was no music coming from the cab- 
aret The old man washed all his brushes several times, he 
cleaned his paint pots, he counted the round red jars that he 
would paint that day. Still there was no music. 

Ah, well, Pll start anyhow, he thought. 

He dipped a brush in the red paint. He drew a broad line all 
around the top of the little jar. 

Then he dipped his brush in the green paint. I think I’ll make 
a zigzag line here, he thought. But he couldn’t make a zigzag 
line. All around the jar was a loopy line, a kind of weak and 
loopy line. 

Pll try a sunflower, he thought. He dipped a brush into the 
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pot of yellow paint. Strokes here, strokes there, a cloud of yel- 
low in the center. But it didn’t look real at all, it looked like the 
spines on a porcupine. 

When will that music come, he thought crossly. I cannot wait 
all day. It will be siesta before I know it. 

He took up another jar. But he could paint this no better. 
There was no life, no dash, no flashing, darting line. 

I shall seek the trouble at its root, he thought. 

Inside the cabaret a waiter passed about with a tray of cafe 
con leche, a coffee so milky that it looked tan in color. To a 
table of peons in their gay shirts, to a stout mother with a family 
of little ones, he went, bearing the tray. When the waiter 
passed, the Jar Painter reached out and pulled at his silken 
sleeve. 

“Tell me, what has happened to Miquel, the boy who plays 
upon the guitar?” 

“Ah, Miquel. Have you not heard? His mother’s cow is dead. 
She died in the night and Miquel is very sad.” 

“Was it a good cow?” asked the Jar Painter. 

“Good cow! It was a very good cow!” 

“But surely he can get another cow to take its place.” 

“Oh, no,” said the waiter. “He cannot. He is poor. See, there 
he sits, far in the dark corner, and is sad.” 

The Jar Painter looked toward the dark corner. There sat 
Miquel. He sat and stared at the wall and his guitar lay un- 
noticed at his feet. He wasn’t 
very old, no older than it 
took to be as tall as a broom- 
stick. 
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“Miquel, stop dreaming. Play your guitar. You will feel 
better.” 

Miquel shook his head. “Ah, no, I cannot play, my mother’s 
cow is dead. I must go to the fields tomorrow to earn food for 
my mother and me. Who will put tortillas in the basket? Who 
will taste enchiladas at our table on the feast days, if I do not 
go to the fields? Ah, our poor cow is dead.” 

“Come now. Do not be sad. Maybe she isn’t quite dead. 
Maybe she’s only fainted.” 

“Oh, no,” moaned Miquel. “She is dead. Dead and buried.” 

The Jar Painter did not know what to do. He could not get 
Miquel to play his music, and without his music he couldn’t 
paint his jars. 

“I will give you ten pesos if you will play. I'll give you ten 
pesos every day. You will play your guitar and I will paint,” 
he said. 
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“I CANNOT PLAY. MY MOTHER’S COW IS DEAD.” 


“That would not be enough.” Miquel shook his head. “Al- 
ready my shoes are thin at the soles. If only the cow had not 
died. Such milk, such cream, such cheese!” 

“Tl give you twenty pesos if you will play,” cried the Jar 
Painter. 

“Ah, that is not enough. There is a spot in the roof where 
the rain comes in. Our cow, poor thing, is dead, and tomorrow 
I must go to the fields. Good-by, my guitar, good-by.” 

The old Jar Painter thought of the little white cottage he was 
saving his money to buy some day—some day not too far away. 
If he paid Miquel any more, it would not be long before there 
would be not a coin to jangle in his saving jug, not a coin to 
jangle in his trouser pocket. Yet he could not paint his jars 
without the music, the gay music of Miquel’s guitar. 

He sat down beside Miquel and stared at the wall. 

His paint brushes lay idle in his paint pots. His squat little 
jars lay in a pile before the cabaret, red and fresh-baked clay— 
unpainted. The sun was getting higher in the sky. 

The Jar Painter sat beside Miquel and stared at the wall. His 
black mustache drooped down to his chin. 

“Wait!” he cried. His mustache shot up to his eyelashes. “I 
know! I know what to do.” 
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He waddled off as fast as he could with his round, heavy 
body. Out into the sunlight before the cabaret. 

“Ah, the poor cow, my mother’s poor cow. And tomorrow 
I must cease to play my guitar,” moaned Miquel, scarcely 
noticing the Jar Painter. He did not pay any attention even to 
his guitar which lay at his feet. 

The Jar Painter came in, waddling along as fast as he could 
with his round, heavy body. His arms were full of jars. The 
bright, gay jars that he had lined up in front of the cabaret, 
hoping that some one passing by might see, and say, “Come, 
let’s buy some jars!” 

He put one yellow-and-red jar on the window sill. He put 
a green-and-brown jar on the tamale counter. He put another 
on a table. 

“Now, Miquel,” he said. “Play your guitar. You will see how 
much everybody likes your music. Maybe you will not have to 
work in the cornfields, but may play your guitar always!” 

“Ah, my poor mother’s cow. My poor cow. Poor me, I must 
not play my guitar,” moaned Miquel. 

“Miquel, stop staring at the wall. Listen to me.” 

“What did you say, Jar Painter?” asked Miquel. 

“Play your guitar. You will have money for enchiladas every 
day of the week, if you will play your guitar. Play.” 

The Jar Painter picked up the guitar and put it in Miquel’s 
arms. “Play.” 

Miquel began to play. He played a few chords, thrum, thrum. 
Then he sang— 


Ah, the poor cow. My mother’s poor cow. 
Died in the dark of the night. 

My mother says she died of age, 

I think she died of fright! 


Ah, the poor cow. My mother’s poor cow. 


His voice was very sad, his song was very sad, the thrum- 
thrumming of his guitar was very soft and sad. Every one in 
the cabaret was quiet. 

“What a sad, sad song,” said the lady with all the children. 
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“It makes me think of my grandfather’s poor dog. The poor 
dog.” 

“Play something gay, Miquel. You must play something gay. 
Play something like this.” 

The old Jar Painter dropped a few pesos into a jar and shook 
it. “Clank-clank-a-clank. Ting-ling. Hear the music of the 
coins? Play like that, for that is the sound of your shoes being 
soled and the roof being patched. Play like that, Miquel.” 

A smile spread across Miquel’s brown face. He started— 


Oh, hear me sing, 

Thrum-thrum, hear me sing, 
About the happy shoemaker. 
Thrum-thrum, hear me sing, 


About the jolly dough baker. 


He sang and played. 

The lady with the children cried out. “Some more! Some 
more! Here is a peso for the jar!” 

A peon flung some pesos into the red jar. “Bueno! More 
music!” 

Tingle-tingle, coins in the jars. 

Miquel played on. The old Jar Painter walked along the 
shadowy walls of the cabaret until he was out in the sunlight. 
The music came twanging out, mingled with the tinkle of coins 
falling into the jars. 

The Jar Painter set to work. A splash of this, a splash of that. 
Red, green, yellow-as-the-sun. Zigzag to the music, a brilliant 
flower, a flash of red. He painted away to the music. 

He was halfway through his pile of jars. New, fresh-painted 
jars stood against the wall of the cabaret. Tourists passed by. 

“What a lovely donkey on that jar! Such droopy ears on a 
red donkey! Come, let’s buy some jars!” 

The coins jangled against each other in the old man’s pocket. 

Suddenly the music stopped. All was quiet in the cabaret. 
Then clop, clop, clop, some one came running out. It was 
Miquel with his guitar strung over his shoulder and a jar of 
money under each arm and one in his hands. 
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Miquel jumped over the Jar Painter who sat before the cab- 
aret. He ran down the unpaved street and jumped over a wall. 
“Oh,” cried the Jar Painter. “Miquel is running away with 
my jars!” He threw down his paint brush, pulled his hat tighter 
on his head, and started off after Miquel. Thud, thud, thud, he 





MIQUEL RAN, WITH A JAR OF MONEY UNDER EACH ARM 


went. Down the unpaved street he ran and jumped over the 
wall at the end. 

On the other side, he saw Miquel running between a barn 
and a chicken house. “Miquel,” he called. “Wait!” 

But when the old man got to the other side of the barn, 
Miquel was nowhere to be seen. Instead, there was only a row 
of little white plaster cottages. Miquel must have gone into one 
of them. 

The Jar Painter walked up and down. There were no names 
or numbers on them. They were all the same—except, one of 
them had a hole in its roof! 

“That’s Miquel’s house,” cried the old Jar Painter. 

The door was open. The Jar Painter came closer, panting 
from his running. 
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“Miquel! Miquel! I want to see you!” he called. 

“Whoever is out there, come in. I am busy!” came a voice 
from inside. 

The Jar Painter stepped into the room. 

Miquel was sitting on a low stool in the center of the floor. 
He was counting his pesos. 

“This pile of pesos is for the roof. This pile of pesos is for 
the shoes that need to have soles. This pile—” he looked at the 
Jar Painter and licked his lips. “This pile is for a feast.” 

“A feast! Ah, that is good. And are you going to play each 
day, Miquel?” 

“Yes, I shall play each day. I shall not go to the fields. I shall 
play my guitar,” he said, still counting the pesos into three piles. 

“There! Now. The jars are empty, Jar Painter. You may 
have your jars now.” 

The Jar Painter put the jars under his arm. “Then you will 
play at the cabaret! You will come now?” asked the Jar Painter. 

“Now! It is siesta! Already I am half asleep. Jar Painter, what 
are you thinking of!” 

Miquel followed the Jar Painter out of the cottage. He fol- 
lowed him to the narrow place between the barn and the chicken 
house. Then, he flung himself down in the shade. 

“Ah, siesta. Good-by for now, Jar Painter.” 

The Jar Painter looked down at Miquel. Already, he seemed 
to be asleep. 

The old Jar Painter slowly walked away. The sun was very 
hot. The unpaved road was deserted. No old women lingered 
by the well. By the cabaret he put his jars in a straight line 
against the wall. He looked at them proudly. Soon he would 
have more and more. And the tingle of coins in his pocket! 

The Jar Painter thought of the cottage which he was going 
to buy some day. He smiled. 

He smiled, but the smile ended in a nod. It was siesta time and 
all was quiet. The old man was asleep. This is the custom in 
Mexico. 
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The jaboti, a small animal some- 
what like a turtle, is a favorite 
pet of Brazilian children and the 
hero of many Indian legends. 





THE CLEVER JABOTI 


By Dante Costa 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


THE jaboti, who is the sharpest and most intelligent of all the 
animals in the forest, saw a monkey up in a tree and began call- 
ing, “O friend monkey, throw me down a fruit!” 

The monkey did not throw him a fruit but played him a 
trick. He jumped down to the ground, caught up the jaboti 
and put him among the branches of the tree. Then he went 
away. 

The jaboti stayed two days in the tree without knowing how 
‘to get down from there. 

It was just then that the panther, whom all the animals hated 
because he was so cruel to the small animals, passed under the 
tree. 

When the jaboti saw him, he said to himself, “Now I am in 
a fix! The panther will climb up the tree and eat me!” 

But the panther was very sur- 
prised, seeing the jaboti so high up. 
He asked, “O jaboti, how did you 
climb up?” 

“By this bough, friend panther....” 

The panther wanted to dine on the 
jaboti. “Come down, jaboti,” said 
the panther in a soft voice. 
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“YOU MUST CATCH ME 
IN YOUR MOUTH,” 
SAID THE JABOTI 





But the jaboti, who is very intelligent and always knows how 
to get out of a fix, had an idea. And he answered, “All right. 
But on one condition—you must catch me in your mouth, do 
you hear? So that I do not fall on the ground.” 

That was just what the panther wanted. He agreed at once, 
opened his mouth, and waited for the jaboti to throw himself 
between his greedy jaws. 

The jaboti threw himself from the tree, in such a way that 
he landed right on the middle of the panther’s head. 

Bang! The panther’s head was crushed to pieces. 

So the jaboti, a small animal, killed the great panther of the 
forest. 

Now, when the Indians killed a powerful enemy, their great- 
est satisfaction was to make a flute from the shin bone of the 
enemy. 

The jaboti, who knew this, resolved also to make a flute. And 
he made one. He made it from the bone of the panther. Then 






THE PANTHER OPENED HIS 
GREEDY JAWS AND WAITED 
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he went about very proud, playing his flute: fin, fin, fin, culd, 
fon, fin! He played and hopped about singing: 


“My flute is from the panther’s bone, Ha! Ha! 
My flute is from the panther’s bone, Ha! Ha!” 


Just then another panther heard the tune and came to take 
satisfaction. “What is that you sang, when you played your 
flute, eh, Jaboti?” 


The jaboti answered, “I play my flute like this: 


My flute is of the deer’s bone, Ha! ha! 
My flute is of the deer’s bone, Ha! ha!” 


The panther, who did not believe him, said, “I don’t think 
that is what I heard you sing.” 

The jaboti answered, “Yes, it was, friend panther. Look, go 
back a little. Listen from a distance because it is nicer, will you?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

So the panther went back some distance and the jaboti looked 
around for a hole. He stayed in the entrance to the hole and 


played loudly: 
“My flute is made from the panther’s bone, Ha! ha!” 


The panther, hearing this, was furious with him. “Rogue! 
I am going to catch you!” 

The jaboti, when he saw him coming, slipped into the hole. 
The panther did not give up; he put in his paw and caught the 
jaboti’s leg. 

Then the jaboti began to laugh. “Aha! you thought you 
caught my leg, but you caught a root.” 

The panther let go, but said, “You wait, next time you won’t 
escape!” 

Hearing this, the jaboti laughed again, a hearty laugh, and 
cried, “It was my leg, you silly!” 

Not long after this, the jaboti was one day feeling very lively, 
sitting in a hollow tree, and playing his flute. 

The giant of the forest heard the music and knew at once 


who was playing, because the jaboti was the only animal that 
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had a flute made from the panther’s shin bone. The giant set 
out to look for him. 

The jaboti was inside the hollow playing his flute: fin, fin, 
fin, culd, fin, culéd, fon, fon, te tein, fin, fin. .. . 

The giant called out, “O jaboti!” 

He answered, “Eh!” 
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“Come here, let me see which of us is the stronger,” said the 
giant. 

“All right. If you like.” 

Then the giant went into the wood, cut a long vegetable 
cable, brought it to the river bank and said, “Well! You hold 
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one end and I'll hold the other. You in the water and I on land, 
is that right?” asked the giant. 

“All right!” 

Then the jaboti jumped into the water, dived without the 
giant seeing him, and tied the cable to a whale’s tail. ‘This done, 
he came out of the water and hid himself in the grass. 

“Ready!” 

The giant began to pull. He pulled and pulled but without 
result. 

Then the whale began to pull; the giant tried his best to beat 
the whale, without knowing, but could do nothing. The whale 
continued to pull until the giant lost, little by little, till he re- 
mained with only his head above the water. The jaboti, hidden 
in the grass, laughed until he was tired. 

Then the giant, tired out, gave in. “Enough, jaboti.” 

The jaboti gave a laugh, jumped into the water, untied the 
cable from the whale’s tail and came back. 

When he came out of the water the giant asked him, “But 
are you not tired, jaboti?” 

“T? Not a bit.” 

And the giant never found out why he had lost. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 


By FLorENcE BRUMBAUGH 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Korn 


Corts or smoke were rising in the backyard next door where 
the boys were roasting potatoes. The smell of burning hickory 
twigs made Jack’s nose twitch, but he sat quietly stringing 
colored macaroni on cards for the Junior Red Cross bazaar, 
and hoped that some one would remember to bring him a potato 
when they were done. Bob might, for he often ran in after 
school to tell him what the gang was doing, but they were all 
pretty busy now with baseball practice and Bob might not have 
time. 

The doctor had said Jack would be well enough to go back 
to school after spring vacation, if he rested quietly and did noth- 
ing to strain his heart. It was pretty hard to make gadgets, useful 
as they were, when he heard the noises outside, and he didn’t 
feel the least bit sick. 

His mother passed through the kitchen and smiled at him. 
“You'll earn more money than any one in your class,” she said, 
glancing at the pile of lapel ornaments and necklaces on the 
table in front of him. “Those cork and leather ones are the 
cleverest and funniest ones you have made.” 
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Jack tried to smile back, but as soon as she had left the room, 
he put his head down on the table and winked to keep back the 
tears. First his big brother, who was so jolly and full of fun, had 
gone to college for his war course, and then his dad had gone 
on the night shift at the plant, and now his mother was helping 
a neighbor with a sick child. He was so lonesome, he wanted 
to baw] like a baby, even though it wouldn’t help win the war 
or make him get well any faster. 

He lifted his head and tied a knot in the string. Some silly 
girl would like the necklace and think the colored stars were 







































































pretty, but how he wished he could go out again with his wagon 
and gather scrap metal and old papers. 

Just then the door opened and in came four of the boys. 
“We thought we’d eat the potatoes in here if you don’t care,” 
said Bob. “It’s getting pretty chilly outside.” 

Jack brightened and pointed to the icebox. “There’s a whole 
pound of butter in there. My aunt in the country sent it to me, 
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and said I could use it for fudge or popcorn or any treat I'd 
like. Want to put it on the potatoes?” 

“Oh, boy! We thought we’d ask for salt,” said Billy, and the 
others chimed in, “We wouldn’t get real butter at home. Won’t 
our families be jealous when they hear about us?” 

They piled on the butter and Jack thought he had never eaten 
anything as delicious as the smoky potato, burned on one side 
and slightly raw on the other. The boys chattered about the 
salvage drive, the chances of their team’s winning, and what 
was happening at school. They admired the things Jack had 
been making and promised to call for them when they had the 
bazaar. Suddenly, some one noticed how late it was getting and 
they rushed away, leaving the kitchen in a mess such as only 
five boys can make. 

Bob hung back a moment after the others had gone. “Say, 
Jack,” he began hesitantly. “I hate to ask you when you're sick 
and all, but I wondered if you’d do something for me. You 
were always such a shark at arithmetic, and I guess I didn’t 
realize how much you helped me last year when we used to do 
our homework together. I just got my report card, and I hate 
to have Dad see it. Do you think the doctor would let you help 
me afternoons? I’d cut baseball practice a little shorter if you 
would. You see, I’m the class president, and I guess it’s up to 
me to get good marks. Could you spare the time from your Red 
Cross work?” 

Could he? Would he? Jack’s face beamed as he nodded at 
Bob, who suddenly got very red and dashed out of the kitchen, 
without saying good-by. In his hurry he almost knocked down 
Jack’s mother at the door. Mrs. Jenson looked at the dirty 
kitchen with it piles of potato skins, the little smears of butter, 
and then at her son. Jack didn’t look lonely any more. 

Silently she blessed Bob, for she had just heard his mother 
say proudly, “It was the best report he ever brought home, in 
spite of being captain of the baseball team.” 

That was something Jack should never know. She merely 
said quietly, “I'll bring your books into the kitchen so you can 
do your homework while I clean up and get supper.” 
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It is always a thrill to hear the first 
spring peeper. Often before the winter’s 
snow is melted all away, and before you 
even see your first bluebird or robin, you 
will hear that tiny frog in the icy water 
of some little pond. His high-pitched 
peeping is a song of hope. And since his 
hope is for a mate, it holds the hope for 
future froggies of his kind. 

Other father-frogs-to-be will add their 
voices to his. The mother-frogs-to-be will 
only listen, for they cannot sing them- 
selves. But, charmed by the joyful male 
chorus, they soon will join the singers in 
the water. There will be eggs, which will 
turn into tadpoles, whose tails in time will 
shrink as they sprout strong legs to be- 
come the year’s new batch of baby 
peepers. 

And so it is with all the various kinds of 
frogs and toads in our United States. In 
some places the brown wood frogs begin 
their quacking chorus in woodland waters 
even before the peepers start down in the 
flooded fields. Almost as early, the cricket 
frogs are uttering their own sharp chirp- 
ing cries. 

Next the leopard frogs and pickerel 
frogs raise their ratchety rumpus. Then 
the long trills of the toads are heard. And 
finally come the green frogs’ “Dunk, 
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dunk, dunk!” and the mighty bullfrogs’ bass demands for “Rrroom! 
more rrroom!”’ 

Still wearing winter clothes, let us trace that quackety, gabbling sound 
through the woods until we find the wood frogs in their chilly forest 
pond. They will almost all be in that part of the pond where the sun 
shines most and longest. This perhaps will be the only place where thin 
ice does not still cover the water. To see the wood frogs slithering 
about on the top of the ice or bumping along beneath it on April Fool’s 
Day, you might think they had been fooled by the tricky weather and 
were out too soon to lay. But a little ice is not enough to stop a wood 
frog. 

And you might be fooled yourself. At least you might be surprised 
at the mass of eggs one little female frog can lay. For it will be three 
times or more as big around as she is. If you didn’t know that each of 
her two thousand eggs is covered with a film of jelly which begins to 
swell as soon as it is laid in the water, you wouldn’t believe that she 
could do it. It looks like magic. The swollen jelly is to protect the eggs, 
to let in light but keep out water insects, which would enjoy having 
eggs for breakfast. 

If you should feel like gathering frog eggs and hatching them and 
watching the tadpoles turn into frogs, go in time to get the eggs of 
early layers. For, while all eggs hatch within a week or two, some kinds 
of tadpoles take a long time to develop. Those of green frogs will make 
you wait one year, and bullfrog tadpoles take two years to do the job. 
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They spend the winters dawdling in deep water or sleeping in the 
bottom mud. 

Wood frog, peeper, and toad tadpole will make all their marvelous 
transformations, trading tails and gills for legs and lungs, in two or 
three months. So take home the eggs of some of these. But don’t take 
too many—a dozen or two at the most. Your tadpoles will live pro- 
tected lives and never have to dodge such enemies as water insects, 
water birds, crayfish, turtles and so on. But by overcrowding you can 
kill the eggs even before they hatch. For they are alive and must have 
oxygen or suffocate. If you emptied all the water in your aquarium 
onto the floor, it would make only a puddle, and that is nothing com- 
pared to a whole pond. It is like a stuffy little closet, instead of a whole 
great room. 

If possible bring all the water you will need from the pond itself. 
Bring healthy underwater weeds and plant them in little jelly glasses 
of pond mud and set them in your aquarium. They will add to the 
precious oxygen supply. The most oxygen will always be in the widest 
shaped containers. Tin or enamel dishpans or old-fashioned china wash- 
bowls make fine aquariums. They don’t give you quite as good a chance 
to watch your animals, but they give the animals a better chance to 
live. Three days after the tadpoles hatch, remove all remaining egg 
jelly. They need it to nibble on just at first but later it decays and makes 
the water bad. If any tadpole dies remove him, for the same reason, 
right away. 

There are many things which can go wrong in aquariums, but your 
local library almost certainly has good books on how to manage them 
for fishes. And tadpoles are fishes of a sort. With a good book to guide 
you and good luck beside you, your aquarium experiments should turn 
out very well. So good luck to all young tadpole raisers and happy days 
to your future frogs! 











DOWN IN THE FLOODING FIELDS 
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Illustration by Mary GreeNwatt from HANDEL aT THE Court oF KINGs 


MUSIC MAKERS AND THEIR INSTRUMENTS 


Reviews by MarGareET THORNE 


The thing George wanted more than anything else in the 
world was a piano! He lived in the crowded part of New York 
City where pianos were very scarce, but finally his father was 
able to get one for him. The day it came he didn’t go out to 
play with the boys but waited to see it hoisted through his win- 
dow. Right away he sat down and played songs he knew and 
songs he was making up, much to the surprise of his family. 
They didn’t know how much he loved music and that he had 
been playing in a friend’s house. He worked hard and his first 
music job was playing the piano in Tin-Pan Alley. GrorcE 
GErRsHWIN, by his friend David Ewen (Holt. $2.50), reads like 
an adventure story. If you go to hear his beautiful opera “Porgy 
and Bess,” you will enjoy it more if you know how he prepared 
to write it, with his brother Ira, who wrote the words of many of 
his songs. The story, too, of how he wrote “The Rhapsody in 
Blue,” in only two weeks for a concert of Paul Whiteman’s, is 
exciting. 

Another man named George composed a great oratorio in 
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only twenty-four days. It was “The Messiah” which we often 
hear at Christmas time. He was the little boy who played the 
spinet in the garret so that his father would not hear him mak- 
ing music. You will find out why, and all about how he became 
a famous musician instead of a lawyer, if you read HANDEL AT 
THE Court or Kies by Opal Wheeler (Dutton. $2.). He 
wanted to hear music so badly that one day he ran after a street 
band. While his family was searching for him, he was carrying 
the lantern for the musicians all over the town. His mother 
called out happily when she spied him as the band came up their 
street. In college he used to write songs for the other boys to 
sing, and after they had finished practicing these, he would play 
for them. Don’t you think he had a good time with his music? 

Your own piano will seem more interesting if you see pictures 
of all the instruments which were its fore-runners, and learn 
how it developed, in Famous Pianists by Gladys Burch, who 
also wrote MoperN Composers. (A. S. Barnes. $2. each). 
There are life stories of ten pianists. You may have heard some 
of them: Rachmaninoff, or Josef Hofman, or Percy Grainger. 

It is interesting to discover, in reading the lives of these musi- 
cians, how their paths so often crossed. Franz Liszt prob- 
ably knew more of them than any one else and he did a great 
deal to help those whose talent he admired. If you saw the lovely 
movie “Moonlight Sonata,” you will enjoy knowing more of 
Paderewski a all he did for his native land, Poland. 

Chopin, too, was born in Poland and a fellow countryman of 
his gives you a delightful account of his boyhood music ad- 
ventures in Cuopin by Antoni Gronowicz (Nelson. $2.50). 
Older brothers and sisters will enjoy, and benefit greatly by 
reading, BRaHMs, THE Master by Madeleine Goss and Robert 
Havens Schauffler (Holt. $2.50). 

Have you ever thought of drawing a picture of your favorite 
instrument? In any case you might be interested to see the 
Picrure Boox or Musica IesrRuMENTS by Marion Lacey, 
illustrated by Leonard Weisgard (Lothrop. $2. 7 

Then, if you want to know exactly where to find the oboes 
and English horns, the next time you go to an orchestral con- 
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cert, look up Maxine an Orcuestra by Dorothy Berliner 
Cummins. This has descriptions of all the instruments by fami- 
lies: the strings, the wood winds, the brass winds, the percus- 
sion instruments, and a chart with cut-outs to set up a small 
orchestra on paper (Macmillan. $1.75). 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild is sponsoring another book 
containing opera stories which make entertaining reading. There 
are twenty-five stories in Stories FROM THE GreaT MErTRO- 
POLITAN Operas by Helen Dike (Random. $2.). It should be 
very useful for those who are listening to their radios on Satur- 
day afternoons when the Metropolitan operas are being broad- 
cast, as well as for those who go to the opera. There are gay 
illustrations in it, and best of all it has many themes, so that you 
can learn some of the music to add to your pleasure in listening. 

The next time the family gathers around the piano to sing, 
here is a new collection of Victor Herbert songs which you will 
all enjoy. It is convenient to have several favorites from his 
different operettas in one such attractive volume. VicToR 
HErsBeErT Soncs FoR CHILDREN are selected and edited by Ella 
Herbert Bartlett (Whittlesey. $1.75). 

SonGs AND GAMES OF THE AMERICAS, collected and trans- 
lated by Frank Henius (Scribner’s. $2.), will help us to get bet- 
ter acquainted with our friends and allies to the south. Both 
Spanish and English words are given, and it is charmingly illus- 
trated by Oscar Fabrés. 

In THe FLower Drum anp OTHER CuinEsE Sones by Chin- 
hsin Yao Chen and Shih-Hsiang Chen (John Day. $1.60) we 
have a valuable addition to our growing collection of songs from 
other countries. Because of the differences of tonality, rhythm, 
and kind of instruments on which it is played, Chinese music is 
very difficult to reproduce in our Western notation. Besides, a 
folk singer does not always keep the same meter all the way 
through his songs. The changes in meter, the intervals and 
quality of the Chinese music as played on their delicate sound- 
ing instruments (pipes, string, and percussion), have been so 
cleverly set down by Mrs. Chen that now you can be much 
wiser about Chinese music. 
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“What is the difference between a robber and a tailor?” asked Peter 
Puzzlewit one morning. 

“That doesn’t sound so hard,” said Nancy. And after a moment’s 
thought she went on, “One strips the rich and the other rips the stitch.” 

“Good for you,” Peter replied. “When is a golf ball like a diamond?” 

“Simple,” Nancy scoffed. “When they are both in the rough. Now 
let me ask one. What is the difference between a teacher and a baker?” 

Peter scowled thoughtfully. Then he answered: “One calls the roll 
and the other bakes it. Why do policemen get lazy?” 

“I can tell you the answer to that one,” said Tom, who was just 
coming in the door. “It is because their hardest job is arresting. Now, 
how would you like to have me show you a trick?” 

Nancy laughed. “You might as well,” she said. “I don’t know any 
more riddles, and I don’t think Peter does, either. 

Tom immediately took a pack of cards out of his pocket. “Draw one 
and look at it,” he said to Nancy, spreading the cards a little like a fan. 
And when his sister had taken one, he went on, “First, I shuffle the pack 
carefully. All right, will you put yours back now? You remember what 
it is, of course. I shuffle the cards again. Then I deal them out quickly, 
counting each one till I come to the twenty-third which happens to be 
your card, the Queen of Diamonds.” 

“That’s right,” Nancy admitted. 

“Hold on,” cried Peter. “I suspect you of fixing that pack before- 
hand, Tom. How did you happen to have it sight in your pocket?” 

“Oh, I sometimes carry cards around with me,’ > Tom replied. “You 
saw me shuffle them, didn’t you? Look here, I'll do the trick over 
again.” ! 

This time Peter drew a card, looked at it and put it back. After Tom 
had shuffled the pack, he went through it quickly, and once again he 
produced the right card. It was the tenth one he turned up. 

“Well, how did you do it?” asked Nancy. “I can’t guess.” 

Tom laughed. “This is just about the simplest trick there is,” he ex- 
plained, “I think a six-year-old could do it. Did you notice the picture 
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on the back of the cards? It’s a Scottie begging. As Peter suspected, I 
had fixed the pack beforehand. I went over it to be sure that all the 
Scotties had their heads in the same direction. When you drew a card, 
I was careful to shuffle the pack so that the Scotties stayed in the same 
position, but when I held the pack for you to put yours back, I turned 
it around, That made your Scottie upside down. All I had to do after 
that was to watch the backs of the cards as I turned them up.” 
“That’s not bad,” said Nancy. “Of course you couldn’t do it with 
every pack of cards. Some have designs on their backs without any top 
or bottom. They would look the same no matter which way you turned 
them.” 
Tom nodded. “Naturally it wouldn’t work with those,” he replied. 
Nancy picked up a seed catalogue from the table and began to turn 
the pages. “I believe I could make up a flower puzzle,” she said, “you 
know the kind that has the names of flowers concealed among the words. 
We did it with vegetables once.” She took a pencil and began to write 
down some of the names. Presently she handed the boys this puzzle. 
“See if you can find a dozen flower names in here,” she told them. 
“There are really thirteen, but I marked one to help you.” 


The children were preparing to give a play. “If you can put in a part 
for a peon, you can wear my Mexican costume,” Tony said. 

“Tom and I are bachellors, but Tony is a married man,” laughed one 
of the boys. “Come on, let’s rehearse.” 

“All right,” cried Lily. “If you stand on the dais, you'll look sweet, 
William, in that pink costume mother is making.” 

“I don’t want to look sweet,” grumbled William. 

His sister rose from the sofa. “I am the princess,” she said. “I rise 
from my slumbers and descend to the kitchen to butter cup cakes. By 
the way, has Terry washed the pans yet?” 


«<T? 


“I have not,” cried Terry. “I’m too busy polishing the ladies’ slippers. 


59) 


Shall I lace up the prince’s shoes now? 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 50) 
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OUR OWN 8 


A DEPARTMENT [° 
BY CHILDREN . 


@wntee at be ance athe gates atte wee . 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PaRaDE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature 
or science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 


contributions. 
—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


AUTUMN 


Down comes autumn 
And with a sober gladness 
The old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruit 
And the gentle wind seems to kiss 
The blushing leaf. 
—HELEN Brooks, age 14 


THE STORM 


I like it when the thunder rumbles 

And lightning cracks across the sky. 
Against the window pane there tumble 
Endless lines of steel-like rain. 


The lightning lights the darkened sky 

And shows the trees, all black and sleek. 

Each twig, alone and bare, stands high 

Then quickly fades into the night. 
—Frances Burtt, age 11 
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AN UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE 


One day we went to the beach to see my cousin who lives there. 
My mother said we could go for a swim. After we had our bathing 
suits on, we went into the water. Suddenly a big wave came. We made 
a dash for the ropes, but it was too late. The wave threw us on the sand 
with great force. From now on we will always be careful. 

—LILiAN GALEMHERT, age 9 





BACK FROM THE CATCH 


—D1eco ASENCIO, age 12 


HOW THE LITTLE KITTEN GOT LOST 


Once upon a time, a little kitten named Tuffy was being teased by 
his brothers because he was afraid of dogs. He was teased and teased. 
Whenever he tried to eat, his brothers pushed him aside and said he was 
too much of a sissy to eat. 

One night when the others were asleep he crept softly away. Tuffy 
had not gone past the old gate before, but now he had gone way past 
the gate. 
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When he had gone quite a way he began to feel cold. The faster he 
went the warmer he became, but soon he was too tired to even walk, so 
he lay down to sleep. 

He had just been asleep a few minutes when he woke up, too cold to 
move. He was lying on a hill with just a rock keeping him from falling. 
All of a sudden he began to roll. That warmed him up. Now he could 
continue his journey. 

Back at his home Tuffy’s brothers and mother had awakened and 
now were very, very sorry that they had been so mean to Tuffy. They 
wanted him home very badly. They had no idea where to look for him 
but hoped he’d soon come back. 

Tuffy had been going in a large circle and had not known it. 

On a farm near by, the farmer’s dog had gotten loose and went in the 
direction of Tuffy’s home. The farmer had not been nice to the dog, so 
the dog hated everybody. 

Tuffy saw the dog and began to run. He did not know it, but he was 
running in the direction of his home. The dog saw him, so ran after 
him in hot pursuit. Tuffy saw the old gate, he ran to hide under the 
house. 

Meanwhile his mother and his brothers were out near the old gate 
and they saw the dog coming and went up to him in a friendly way. 

The dog saw them and jumped right in the midst of them. He bit and 
barked fiercely at them. Tuffy saw the whole thing and boldly rushed 
out from under the house. Even though they had teased him, he still 
liked them. 

Bravely he jumped on the dog and scratched and bit with all his 
might. The dog gave up fighting with the rest of them and, then, rushed 
at Tuffy. There was a big fight. Tuffy fought hard and the dog did, too. 
Tuffy was just about to give up, when the dog turned and ran. 

Then the others came out and told him how sorry they were that 
they had teased him. They took him and gave him all the meat they had 
stored. It just barely filled him up. Tuffy was a hero now, not a sissy. 
They lived happily ever after. 

—Eart FInn, age 10 


ANSWERS TO PuZZLEwITs: peony, bachellor’s button, lily, daisy, Sweet 
William, pink, rose, iris, buttercup, aster, pansy, ladies slipper, lilac. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


The Penguin Platoon of Princeton, N. J., has announced another 
good plan. They pay dues each meeting. Members must bring either one’ 
flattened tin can or 25 pounds of waste paper. That’s the way to win the 
war, And you help Story Parabe and yourself because, unless every one 
is careful with paper, there will soon be fewer pages in your magazine. 

Several penguins have written me that they would like to see a letter 
or message in code each month. Well, you will find below a good code 
letter from a Wisconsin penguin and also a good poem from the same 
state. 


Cpzq Onsp:—I khjd Rsnqx Ozqzcd rn Itbg I gzsd sn sdkk zmx vzx 5 
bntke ad hloqnudc. I bntke nmkx sghmj ne nmd vzx. Hm sgd 1943 
Nbsnadq Izfzyhmd sgdqd vdqd mn rsnghdr zants Gzkknvddm. Sgd 
nmkx sghmf zants Gzkknvddm vzr sgd bnudg. I gnod 6 gzud rnld Inqd 
Nrbzq rsnqhdr oqdssx rnnm. 
Rhmbdqdkx xntqr, 
—HeEnry KInopon, age 9 


SPRINGTIME 


What do the birdies happily sing? 

Be cheerful, be joyous, rejoice! It is spring! 
The violets that bud at beginning of day 
Seem to be telling me, “Spring’s on the way.” 


The sap is running from the maple tree— 
The seagulls are flying o’er the sand by the sea. 
By the squirrel’s chattering and the bumble bee’s hum, 
I know that springtime has really come. 
—Betty ANN WEBER, age 12 


THE WOODPECKER 


The woodpecker sent a telegram, 
I heard the tapping sound, 
His tree was close beside a rocky dam, 
The hole he pecked was big and round. 
—Don BRENNAN, age 10 
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PICTURE PORTFOLIO SERIES 
4 15 pages, 8% by 11 inches, of 
pictures with descriptive text, 
ING and of the EVERYDAY LIFE of 
PEOPLE 
A RIDDLE Che Life of a Family in China 
By M. ILIN and E. SEGAL 3 of ’ 
Designed and Illustrated with Che Life of a Fi amily in India 
color by VERA BOC 
er oan by Beatrice Kin- Che Life of a Family in “Russia 
ea 
... A modern fairy tale, old in 50¢ each portfolio 
form but up-to-date in its 
meaning—the story of Ivan, Send all orders to 
the fisherman’s youngest son, Publications Division 
who set out into the world to 
make his fortune, armed with THE EAST AND WEST 
the rusty axe that was his sole 
indies. ASSOCIATION 
Ages 7-11 $2.00 40 East 49 Street, 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT - Philadelphia - New York ee Tee Ses ae See 
































COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, % Srory Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 


COOH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEEB EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HOE eA ec e eee eeeeeeseses 
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